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 DEHOLD IN THESR WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.’’—Covper. 





THE WEDDING BREAKFAST AT CASTLE LOFTUS, 


THE FERROL FAMILY; 
OR, “KEEPING UP APPEARANCES.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GOLDEN HILLS.” : 
CHAPTER V.—SUBTERFUGE AND SHAM. 
Tue old banker being tacitly laid by, on the shelf 
as it were ; extinguished from active life, completely 
as any corpse in a grave-yard; and after his sixty 
years of toiling and scheming for wealth, having his 
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possessions limited to a lonely pair of rooms, where 
he existed in custody of a servant, and longed all 
day for the childish excitement of his meals—Enus- 
ton was master. A joyous sensation, commonly, 
when the young man feels himself emancipated into 
full power of self-action and dominion of others ; 
but Euston Ferrol had little of such complacency. 
His youth had departed at one stride, during that 
memorable morning in the park. Care had fixed 
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her vulture talons in his heart, never to relax them 
more. Everybody said that this saddened air and 
pre-occupied manner were graceful under the cir- 
cumstances ; bespeaking a proper sense of inexpe- 
rience, andi of the responsibility suddenly devolved 
upon hin. 

His betrothed saw little of it. In her presence 
he was devoted to her every wish and even caprice ; 
he brought her rich gifts, he wearied her with 
assiduous attentions. For, as she regarded him 
neither with affection nor estcem, she was capable 
of being fatigued by her lover—a not very favour- 
able earnest of the felicity of their married life. 

Now was Mrs. Ferrol daily busy in an occupa- 
tion of all others the most agreeable to her—the pre- 
paration of a trousseav. Madame Jupon had carte 
blanche for the supply of the most fashionable 
novelties; Sir Hugh having as usual declared that, 
were Castle Loftus the forfeit, his niece should 
make an appearance suitable to her position. ‘'T'o 
do the bridegroom justice, he cared not though she 
came to his house with but one gown; he was un- 
aware of the ruinous expenditure involved in her 
equipment. Agnes once or twice ventured a re- 
mark on the enormous bills that would be sure 
to ensue, but was met by her mother’s answer, 
that when a girl without fortune made a match so 
brilliant as this, the least that might be done by 
her relatives was to give her a handsome outfit.” 

“But, mama, how do you imagine the expenses 
are to be met ?” 

“TI have lived longer than you, Agncs; and E 
hope I kmew the ways of the world by this time,” 
was the retort; “and things have come to a pretty 
pass, if I am to ke reproaghed by my own child 
with extrawagamec !” 

“Dear mama——” 

“T always thought, Agnes, that your greatest 


fault was # certain want of spirit, which might } 


actually lead tt» meanness, #f not guarded against. 
T cannot imagine where yow learned suelm narrow 
ideas. Certainly not from your poor father, who 
was always extremely jealous of his digmity and 
position in life, and grudged mo sacrifice to Keep it 
up. How can you contemplate your sister's emtter- 
ing the family of a rich husband as a mere beggar? 
I am sure I would rather be embarrassed for years 
than submit to suck humiliation.” 

Her daughter did not say what she thought— 
that the real humiliation was to put ome’s self in the 
power of others by ineurrimg debt, and the real 
meanness, to keep up a perpetual falsehood of mere 
appearance. 

“JT think I shall recommend you to Richard 
Wardour, as a substitute for my worthless self,” 
said Mildred ; “I am sure he has those antiquated 
notions of living within one’s means, and doing 
without thimgs sooner than try one’s eredit; you 
would suit perfectly,” she added, gazing at the con- 
scious colour suffusing Agnes’s cheek and brow ; 
“and then you could lead the lowly country life for 
which you are always pining. Curious it is—I 
never have blushed for Euston Ferro! as you blush 
now! I wonder why ?” 

““ Nonsense, Mildred! I don’é like such conver- 
sation. How pretty that pink wreath will look !” 


What can we expect ? 
| and we are actually taking the bread out of their 





Mildred, in a sort of brown study, was trying on 
some coiffures newly arrived from the milliner’s ; 
she spoke not till she answered her own question. 

“T anv affraid it is because I. don’t care about 
him! People: say there isa drop ef vinegar in every 
cup; eertainly the bitterness of mine will be the 
impossibility of caring about the person with whom 
I am to spend my life.” 

“If you are in earnest, Mildred, you surely 
should not do him the injustice of marrying him,” 
said Agnes, as she had said on another occasion 
when the bride-elect talked thus. 

“Oh, it is a fair bargain enough,” Mildred re. 
plied, with a laugh which was not pleasant to hear, 
“He admires me for my beauty, and I admire him 
for his wealth ; so we shall agree very well, I have 
no doubt, and be as happy as we deserve ;” and 
she turned her handsome face, arrayed in another 
head-dress, towards the mirror. “As to money 
matters, which trouble your innocent heart so 
much, I have sufficient confidence in mama to fee 
sure that she will do herself no material injury. 
Debt ought hardly to be a bugbear of ours, after 
the life we have led.” 

“But I caunot bear,” faltered Agnes, the tears 
in her eyes, as she arranged the flowers upon her 
sister’s glossy hair, “the disrespect, the disgrace; 
I assure you even the servants murmur greatly, and 
I know that the grocer sent an insolent message to 
mama. I expect daily to hear that Fetlock re- 
fases to supply horses for the earriage any longer. 
The poor people must live, 


mouths.” 

“How metaphorically you speak!” said Mildred, 
drawing a flower straight which had swerved from 
“Of course we could not. do anything 
so savage. Sir Hugh will set all to rights.” 

“I dom’t think Sir Hugh has mach money, 
thomgh he is so good-natured as to giwe us every- 
thing we want. Now, just as an imstance of the 
injustice we are committing, the washerwoman 
met m@ one evening on the staircase, and implored 
me te get her some moncy from mama. She 


| hast been washing for us the entire season, and 


never was paid a farthing after the first few 
weeks; and she has a large family of children de- 


| pendent on her. I pitied the poor creature deeply, 
| aad she: nearly cried as she told me how badly off 


they were, owing to the negligence and inconsider- 
ateness of her rich employers. It scems to me 
very nearly akin to dishonesty!” exclaimed Agnes, 
warmly. “T wish, with all my heart, we were safe 
at Castle Loftus ;. for here I feel as if I lived ona 
volcano.” 

“Unpleasant, rather,’ observed Mildred, ab- 
sently. “Do you know, I think I shall wear my 
rose and silver at Lady Elizabeth’s to-morrow 
night; I am tired of blue. I can get Madame 
Jupon to renew the trimming—an economical 
measure which ought to please you, little nig- 
gard;” and she tapped Agnes’s. cheek playfully. 

The alteration was made, at am expense for lace, 
ete. of some guincas’ addition to Mrs. Ferral’s 
account. The knowledge of the wealthy alliance 
about to be formed in the family kept Madame 
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Jupon compliant, as also other creditors; for a 
time Mrs. Ferrol had no difficulty in procuring 
whatever she chose to order. And really her 
manners were so very good, her smile so very fas- 
cinating, that it stood her in money’s stead many 
q time, and softened many a creditor into longer 
patience. These agreeabilities could not, however, 
always fulfil the place of hard cash. 

One afternoon Mr. Euston Ferrol, being ushered 
into the drawing-room at Bruton Street, as usual, 
was surprised to behold a figure thrown against 
the arm of a distant sofa, evidently in deep trouble. 
A gloom of drawn blinds rendered it impossible 
that he should recognise the individual until he had 
approached her; and then, starting up, ashamed of 
being caught in such emotion, Mrs. Ferrol would 
have left the room with an apology. He besought 
her to explain. She wept the more, but suffered 
herself to be detained. Indeed, the tears were 
genuine, the distress unfeigned. His heart stood 
still. Was it anything concerning Mildred? 

No; and yet it must concern her indirectly, of 
course. Mrs. Ferrol’s tears flowed faster, and 
expression failed her. The lover protested that 
anything in the slightest degree affecting Mil- 
dred was of the utmost consequence tohim. Would 
Mrs. Ferrol not confide in him P 

Being what she wanted to do above all other 
things, a little persuasion sufficed. Sitting upright, 
and composing her face, she looked straight at him 
with her luminous eyes, and began :— 

“You were aware, Euston—and to your generous 
heart the fact, which would have been everything 
toasordid nature, made no difference—that Mil- 
dred would be a portionless bride. You shrank 
not from my child because her loveliness wanted 
the gold and diamond setting which the covetous- 
ness of our present age deems essential to the 
adornment of beauty. Your character was too 
noble, too disinterested to be influenced by circum- 
stances like these.” Mrs. Ferrol raised her pretty 
hand oratorically. 

He began to feel himself quite a generous fel- 
low, instead of what he actually was—one of the 
natrowest souls in Europe. 

“But perhaps, my dear Euston—you must 
allow me to call you thus, for I will not disguise 
the fact that it expresses my real sentiments of 
affection ;” yet would a physiognomist have been 
puzzled to read aught but keen calculation in 
those luminous eyes bent upon his downcast face ; 
“you may not be prepared to learn that Mildred’s 
mother is embarrassed—actually distressed—by the 
mere effort to bestow upon her precious and beau- 
tiful child a ¢rowsseau such as should accompany a 
daughter of the Ferrols to her husband’s home; 
and such a husband!” the lady exclaimed paren- 
thetically. ‘You asked me the cause of my tears, 
and frankly I have revealed it; for are you not 
soon to become my son? Forgive me”—(sob)— 
“that I should thus”—(sob, sob)—“darken your 
bright horizon ’—(three sobs)-—“ with the shadow 
of my cares.” Here the voice became inaudible, 
and she rose. 

“My dear madam,” Euston said, that feminine 
artillery of sobs having quite taken his pocket by 





storm, “I shall only be too happy to be permitted 
to supply your temporary requirements. I will 
write a cheque this moment if you give me a 
pen.” 

“ You, Euston!” with a start of astonishment; 
“receive pecuniary assistance from you! Impos- 
sible! What would my beloved Mildred say, did 
she know that I had confided in you the secret of; 
our straitened circumstances? The pride of the 
Ferrols survives in her, and her sensitive spirit 
would receive such a wound, that I cannot calcu- 
late the consequences.” 

“But she need never hear of the transaction,” 
he returned, rather coldly; for Nature had endowed 
him with penetration, and the clever mother was 
somewhat over-acting her part. “As you please; 
I shall be glad to do anything, or furnish any 
sum that can conduce to Mildred’s comfort or hap- 
piness.” Which was very true. 

“The only condition,” said Mrs. Ferrol, after a 
pause, during which she had narrowly scanned his 
half-averted face—‘“ the only condition on which I 
could possibly accept your most generous and 
princely offer, would be, that you regard the money 
as a loan, to be sacredly repaid.” 

“Tf it lessen your feeling of obligation, Iet it be 
so,’ was the reply. He walked to the writing-table. 
“ Will two hundred pounds be sufficient? or shall 
I make it three P” 

* Oh, Euston, you are nobly generous,” exclaimed 
tlic lady, enthusiastically ; “ may the blessing of the 
widow be upon you.” He took the tacit hint, and 
filled the cheque for the larger sum. She received 
it with tears of admiration; thanking him again 
and again for this opportune loan—* a loan it must 
be, remember; I would tear across the cheque this 
moment, if I thought you contemplated anything 
else.” 

“There is no necessity for such an extreme 
measure, madam,” he said, with an almost imper- 
ceptible sneer. 

«'To very few,” she observed, drawing her shawl 
about her gracefully—* to very few indeed could I 
bear to be indebted for a favour like this; but there 
is something about you, Euston, if you will allow 
me to say it, which invites to confidence.” 

“ A great stroke of business that,’ quoth Euston 
to himself, when she had left the room; and with 
a cynical smile he rubbed his hard fingers over his 
harder chin. He rather admired his mother-in-law’s 
cleverness ; but then, it would not do to have her 
living too near them after marriage. Perhaps she 
might be induced to reside in Ireland. | 

His respect for her abilities would have been 
increased, could he have known the wonders she 
accomplished with that three hundred pounds. ‘T'oo 
prudent to liquidate any one bill fully, she paid 
instalments of the most pressing, so gracefully that 
her ereditors might probably have been less grati- 
fied by receipt of their whole accounts from a per- 
son of blunt honesty and bad manners: as for 
the smaller fry—the washerwoman, milkman, and 
others sufficiently humble and poor to be safely 
passed over—Mrs. Ferrol was much too wise to let 
such helpless and harmless creditors get any share 
of the three hundred. 
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CHAPTER VI.—MILDRED’S MARRIAGE. 


Dire was the dismay of the dwellers in Castle 
Loftus, when it became known that the “ Masther” 
intended to hold a wedding in the mansion of his 
forefathers, which was a very aged building, tracing 
origin back to some of the aboriginal kings of Con- 
naught, and dowered with every mark of genuine 
decrepitude, both of mason-work and of means. 
The pleasure-grounds were a wilderness of briars 
and sword-grass; cabbages and potatoes filled the 
whilom flower-beds. The park had been shorn of 
its best timber, and moss greened every path. The 
interior of the house was in perfect keeping with 
this exterior desolation. 

“Sure there isn’t a bed-room, hardly, but the 
rain dhrips into,” was the comment of the old house- 
keeper; “an’ along the upper corridor, of a wet 
night, we do have to set a rigimint of pails an’ bowls 
to catch the wather down through them rotten laths 
in the roof. An’ what sort of a place is that to 
bring quality into, that wud as soon damp their 
foot as they’d put it in the fire? Oh then, musha, 
wasn’t big London big enough for the young lady 
to be married in, an’ she must come all the way to 
Castle Loftus !” 

* Whisht, woman,” chided her son the caretaker, 
who also performed the office of butler—house- 
steward he called it—when Sir Hugh was at home; 
“it’s delighted we ought to be to see the ould place 
looking any way lively again, afther its bein’ deso- 
late as a church-yard these years. I'll go meself 


for morther an’ slates in the mornin’, an’ if I don’t 
mend the roof beautiful, call me a Throjan.” 


“Mend the roof, is it? Arrah, what does the 
boy mane?” said the old woman, taking her pipe 
from her lips. Now this “ boy” had grizzled hair, 
and was aged at least fifty. ‘“ Ye’ll break yer neck, 
an’ what matther if it did any good? but it won't.” 

“T’'ll try, anyhow; an’ moreover, I'll set Micky 
to scrapin’ them walks, which are as green as a leek 
tor the want of somebody to tread on ’em; an’ 
you'd betther yerself overlook the rooms, an’ settle 
things as dacent as you can before himself comes. 
On my way to Ballinaslane in the morning I'll tell 
Biddy Keenahan to step across an’ help you; she 
has a fine stout pair of arms for sweepin’ or scrub- 
bin’ flires. An’ I'll buy some paint—I think a 
good clear yellow would be purty for the hall-door.” 
Andy fell into a rumination on this point, and 
others akin; till he suddenly exclaimed in a hope- 
less tone—‘ Oh, mother, I don’t know how we'll 
ever do it, at all, at all!” 

“ What ?” 

* How we'll ever be able to have the house nice 
an’ handsome before sthrangers. I tell you ’twould 
go to my heart to have people say that Castle Lof- 
tus was not what it used to be in the ould times; 
when its great hall was every night filled with 
guests, an’ the kitchen fire was kept burning day 
an’ dark alike. Sure it’s many a year since there 
was heat in that cowld hearth; an’ where’s the 
troops of servants ?” 

His mother responded with a groan, as she 
smoked busily. 

“Only you an’ me, living in this big castle like 





two withered peas in a great pod,” he continued. 
“an’ the grand dhrawing-room—whatever possessed 
me to let the cow into it? I don’t know why 
came over me, barrin’ that the crathur hadn't 
hardly any roof over her in the barn, an’ the pigs 
an’ she didn’t agree in the kitchen.” 7 

“ Sure, when the grand dhrawin’-room never was 
finished, you couldn’t do any harm,” said his 
mother; “ Masther Hugh used to keep hounds jn 
it himself. I suppose we'd better have the hay 
cleared out of the library, at all events; what 9 
pity the ould Sir Hugh didn’t finish off any of 
them buildin’s, that cost no end of money! See 
what a fine house there wud be for this weddin’! 
instead of having our hearts sore an’ blisthered wid 
the disrespectable look of the place: an’ I wouldn't 
care if it wasn’t before them Englishers, too.” 

Andy enlivened the turf fire with one or two 
vigorous pokes of his great shoe, and fell to cogi- 
tating, honest fellow, on what could be done to keep 
up appearances. He stared at the scarlet coals, 
while before his inventive vision passed all the 
wants of Castle Loftus—the dilapidated suites of 
rooms, many of them not weather-proof; the mouldy 
furniture, moth-eaten hangings, faded carpets. 
Andy had seen London in his youth; he remen- 
bered the interior of West End mansions, and the 
contrast well-nigh overwhelmed him. How couldhe 
ever sustain thedignity of house-steward suitably, 
in an old blue livery coat with tarnished buttons, 
and patched on the elbows—relic of a suit dating 
eleven years back? And he reckoned on his 
fingers the servants of long ago; reverted wistfully 
to the wine bins he remembered in the cellars, the 
plate he had helped to polish; where were those 
vases and epergnes, those trays and salvers, which 
had erst shed illumination on the tall beaufets in 
the dining-room? Andy tossed all night on his 
bed, tormented by such memories, and at first 
light was afoot through the corridors, opening the 
windows, and realizing the disastrous state of 
things. 

“Oh, troth the paper’s all hangin’ off wid the 
damp,” he exclaimed, in a kind of despair. “I 
must get some paste; an’ for all, I’m in dhread the 
wall will never be the right colour again. An 
there’s a crack in the plaster of the ceilin’, just 
behind that iligant bunch of grapes ; that’s beyond 
my docthorin’, anyhow;” and he scratched his 
grey head ruefully, ‘“ Maybe a dash of whitewash 
might hide the split awhile ; but what wud become 
of us if it took into its head to come down of 4 
suddent while the company was at dinner, an’ me 
standin’ behind Sir Hugh’s chair, as grand as any- 
thing with my white gloves on! oh then, musha, 
what'll be done at all to have things dacent ?” 

But, conscious that mere bewailing could not 
mend matters, Andy set about kindling huge turf 
fires in the principal rooms that possessed chimneys 
able to draw. By and by, when he had scrambled 
on the roof, and was mixing mortar for his repairs, 
the smoke from these caused him much annoy- 
ance, which he bore philosophically, till a great 
clamouring of birds overhead aroused his ears. _ 

“The jackdaws! I wondher what ails them: 


Och, sure it can’t be that their nests is a-fire at 
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He sprang from shelter of the parapet where he 
was working, to behold a thick smoke streaked 
with red blaze issuing from a low chimney clothed 
withivy. Andy’s sight and strength deserted him 
for one bewildered moment; then he rushed along 
the leads, precipitated himself through the trap- 
door, and in a few seconds had his arms full of wet 
straw, stuffing it into the grate and up the flue. 

“T’ll smother it—I will; what a fool I was, never 
to remember them bastes at all. Biddy Keenahan, 
my girl, run out for another wisp of hay, an’ steep 
it well before you offer to bringit in. Thecrathurs 
of birds—all their little summer-houses is burned 
up. Patsey, like a good boy, run up on the roof 
with a pail of water, an’ fling it down to me through 
the chimbley.” 

Torrents of blackened water were soon streaming 
over the boards : not all Biddy Keenahan’s strength 
of arm and scrubbing abilities could subsequently 
erase the stain. ‘“ We'll cover it up wid a carpet,” 
quoth Andy. “Sure, what matther is anythin’ so 
long as people don’t see it!” 

But he was not left to struggle alone in his 
effort to uphold the family respectability on the 
forthcoming occasion. His unwearied endeavours 
had rectified a few of the worst features of decay 
and disorder before Mrs. Ferrol and her daughters 
arrived; and that energetic woman had not been 
in the house an hour before she commenced a 
thorough investigation of all its needs. She se- 
lected a set of rooms to be put in order, sent for 
tradesmen, and superintended them personally ; 
was everywhere at once, keeping everybody indus- 
trious, working herself hardest of all. Her own 
hands upholstered the furniture. The old family 
coach was brought from the stables and refitted, 
and the Loftus arms emblazoned anew on the door- 
panel. A less inventive genius would have been 
puzzled for horses; but she borrowed two from 
the plough, and two from the tenants; caused them 
to be stall-fed and groomed into a semblance of 
sleekness, and boldly drove with them to shop in 
the neighbouring town, where the petty traders, 
overawed by the equipage, gave her everything on 
credit. Three or four grey-haired servants had 
been hired in Dublin, who did duty as old retainers. 

The lady’s sorest trouble for the time, was the 
smart English waiting-maid who had come over as 
Mildred’s attendant, and whom it was difficult to 
keep ignorant of the household expedients. Bland 
was quick enough to surmise that the elegant little 
dinners with which she was provided were not the 
habitual servants’ fare; nay, she had discovered 
Mr. Andrew, the house-steward, eating potatoes pri- 
vately, in a manner leading to the conclusion that 
such was his evening meal. She had her sus- 
Picions of that most fatal fact to menial na- 
tures, the poverty of the ménage, and she despised 
all connected with it heartily; and when Mrs. Ferrol 
sent her a glass of claret at luncheon, felt it to be 
a blind and a deception, and her thin lips sneered 
as she drained it. The bridegroom’s valet made 
much the same estimate of his entertainers. 

“Tis the rummest house I ever was in, this,” 
he observed, as he sipped his sherry after dinner 
the second day of his arrival. “The idea of setting 





me and you to dinner together, Miss Bland—not 
but I’m very ’appy, of course,” bowing his head 
gallantly—“ specially as we are to be hinmates of 
one roof soon; but it is a picter of the state of the 
hupper servants’ arrangements. Why not all dine 
together? Iask naturally. Why, but because they 
haven’t things reglar and suitable to such as us. 
I don’t think they have silver forks in the hall— 
no, nor beer either. And they give ws sherry!” 
Mr. Tisdell emptied his glass. ‘“ Not so bad as I 
feared. I wish I had a walnut or two; but ’spose 
they don’t grow in Hireland. Let me prevail upon 
you, Miss Bland”—holding the decanter towards 
her. “The stuff is really tolerably good, consider- 
ing.” And soon, upon similarity of circumstance, 
they established a mutual confidence, and moved 
about behind the scenes at Castle Loftus like a 
pair of alien spies, seeing through all poor Mrs. 
Ferrol’s little efforts at pretension, and openly 
sneering at the same, to the intolerable wrath ot 
Andrew the butler, never deceived for an instant 
into the belief that the carriage-horses were 
thoroughbreds, or that the cellars were laden with 
wine. 

Likewise at the wedding-breakfast, do you ima- 
gine that Mr. Tisdell was not in the secret of the 
sumptuous service of plate which glittered on the 
table, or that he thought those centre-pieces and 
candelabre were family heir-looms? Could he not 
have revealed the very name of the establishment 
in the metropolis whence they were borrowed ? 
Perhaps so; and he certainly had his doubts about 
the true ownership of the diamonds in which Mrs. 
Ferrol was arrayed. Beneath his obsequious de- 
meanour he noted also that other sham—her tears. 
Not a few natural drops, but a steady distilment, 
heaviest when the health of the bride was pro- 
posed. Mildred sate upright, cold and calm, and 
beautiful. 





MAN AMONG THE MAMMOTHS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY.” 


In his opening address, as president of the geolo- 
gical section at the late meeting of the British 
Association at Aberdeen, Sir Charles Lyell (in pre- 
sence of the Prince Consort, who came into the 
room at the moment) started a new but somewhat 
obscure geological theory, which is now known as 
“Man among the Mammoths ;” and we have lately 
seen many paragraphs in the daily papers, by 
gentlemen who, in publishing what has fallen under 
their personal observation, have endeavoured to 
throw additional light upon a problem whose proof 
must entirely depend upon well-observed facts. 
There is hardly a bed of gravel, or other super- 
ficial deposit which is known by the geological 
term as “ drift” or “ diluvium,” in which bones of 
rhinoceros, elephant, horse, ox, etc., do not occur. 
Even under our very feet, as here in London, lay 
in their silent graves hundreds of hippopotami and 
elephants. You ask for proof. If you found a 
sheep’s skull, or a mutton chop bone, buried in the 
ground where you were digging potatoes in your 
“farm of four acres,” would you not at onee 
acknowledge that, at some period or other, a sheep 
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(provided you know a sheep’s skull when you see 
it) had lived somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
your farm? Now, the labourers digging at Char- 
ing Cross, and along Pall Mall, shovel up the bones 
of hippopotami; and an anatomist knows the bone 
of an hippopotamus as well as you do a beef mar- 
row-bone. In digging the foundations of the 
houses at Kensington, teeth and bones of elephants 
cause the astonished labourer to cease from his 
work, and the prophecy of old Virgil, at the end of 
the first Georgic, is fulfilled. For our English 
workmen are amazed at 
** Antique titles (markings) on the stones, 
And mighty relics of gigantic bones.” 

Again, besides these, another species of elephant, 
commonly called the mammoth, formerly lived in 
England: they were common in Siberia; and who 
has not read and heard of the celebrated hair and 
wool-covered mammoth, found frozen up in an icy 
cliff, near the White Sea? This skeleton is now in 
the museum of St. Petersburg. 

The question now arises, as to whether these 
gigantic European brutes had it all their own way ; 
whether they grazed at their ease, without fear and 
trembling; whether they had the luck, or not, to 
be creuted before their comparatively pigmy-like 
foe, may; or whether our far remote ancestors did 
not chase, spear, and otherwise persecute them, as 
the Englishman now does the animals “ferze nature” 
still remaining on his paternal acres. The only 
way in which the co-existence of man with these 
creatures could be proved, would be the finding of 
some implements made by human hands, in such 
a position as would enable the geologist to assert 
that the same cause placed both the animal remains 
and the human implements side by side at or about 
the same period of time. What would be more 
likely to be found with a wild beast, than weapons 
used by man for his destruction? The use of 
metal implements was of course unknown to the 
savages of those days (if they existed at all); and 
these savages, as the savages of the present day, 
would naturally have recourse to stone wherewith 
to form their hatchets, spear-heads, etc. The stone 
most suited to the purpose is flint; and although we 
may smile at the savage, it is not such a very long 
time ago that we ourselves used flints in warfare 
not, certainly, as spear-heads, but as: instruments 
wherewith to cause our modern spears—that is, 
guns—to have destructive properties. I would be 
bound to say, that if the ploughed ground at the 
field of the battle of Waterloo were searched, “ gun- 
flints” innumerable would be found, thereby 
giving incontestable proof of a great battle having 
once taken place at this spot ; the more so, if human 
bones were found in conjunction with these flints. 

Now, Sir C. Lyell informs us that that able 
observer, Mr. Prestwich, has discovered in the 
gravel beds of St. Acheul, which is a low chalk 
hill near the town of Amiens in France, not gun- 
jlints and human bones, but spear-flints, (that is, 
flints so fashioned as to form spear-heads,) with the 
bones of the elephant, and a species of ox and bear ; 
the bed in which they were placed, being from six 
to twelve feet thick, was itself covered, first, with 
a stratum of marl and sand, and chalk débris, of 








from two to eight feet thick ; and again, above this. 
was a stratum of brown brick earth, with a, 
irregular bed of “flint gravel,” from ten to fiftesy 
feet thick ; the first flmt implement Mr. Prestwic, 
himself saw i sitw was seventeen feet from the 
surface of the earth, and in undisturbed ground; g 
photograph was taken of it before it was disturbed: 
others were subsequently found twenty feet below 
the surface. M. Boucher de Perthes, President of 
the Société d’Emulation at Abbeville, has a co. 
lection of these flint arrow-heads; and of these 
Mr. Prestwich says, “They are of two forms, 
generally from four to ten inches long; they are 
very rudely made, without any ground surface, and 
were the work of a people probably unacquainted 
with the use of metals.” They are much rarer a 
Abbeville than at Amiens, but are found at the 
former place, together with teeth of Llephas qi. 
mogeneus, (the ancient type of elephant.) The 
section of the greatest interest is at a suburb north. 
west of Abbeville, where these stone implements 
are found in company with bones of elephant, rhi- 
noceros, deer, bear, hyena, and ox. They are stained 
by the same colour as the earth in which they were 
embedded; some show traces of wear, their edges 
having been b!unted ; the beds in which they were 
found belong to the post pleiocene period, and cor- 
respond to similar beds in England, such as those 
on the Sussex coast, Fisherton near Salisbyr,, 


p) 
Wandsworth Common, and many places n& 


London. 

The conclusions Mr. Prestwich comes to from 
his survey are—first, that the flint implements are 
the work of man; secondly, that they were found 
in undisturbed ground; third, that they are asso- 
ciated with remains of extinct mammalia; fourthly, 
that the period was a late geological one, and an- 
terior to the surface assuming its present outline, 
so far as some of its minor features are concerned. 
He sees no reason against the conclusion that this 
period of man and the extinct mammals, supposing 
their contemporaneity to be proved, was brought 
to a sudden end by a temporary inundation of the 
land. On this point Sir Charles Lyell says: “I 
infer that a tribe of savages, to whom the use of 
iron was unknown, made a long sojourn in this 
region; and I am reminded of an Indian mound 
which I saw at St. Simond’s Island in Georgia, a 
mound ten acres in area, and having an average 
height of five feet, composed chiefly of cast-away 
oyster shells, throughout which arrow heads, stone 
axes, and Indian pottery are dispersed. If the 
neighbouring river, the Alatamaha, or the sea, 
which is at hand, should invade, sweep away, and 
stratify the contents of this mound, it might pro- 
duce a very analogous accumulation of human im- 
plements, unmixed perhaps with human bones. 
believe the antiquity of the Abbeville and Amiens 
flint instruments to be very great indeed, com- 
pared to the times of history or tradition. The 
disappearance of the elephant, rhinoceros, and 
other genera of animals now foreign to Europe, 
implics a vast lapse of ages, separating the era in 
which the fossil implements were framed, and that 
of the invasion of Gaul by the Romans.” 

Whether man did or did not live contempora- 
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neously with these ancient elephants and mammoths 
isa point hardly as yet demonstrated to a certainty ; 
these flint weapons belong to a period of human 
history remote beyond conception. Records or 
documents printed or written by human hands, in 
forms which we moderns call letters, there are 
none: savages who use flint-headed weapons neither 
yead nor write; they leave no traces even of their 
existence but their household implements and their 
weapons of war; these latter, (in the case under 
consideration,) being formed out of natural stones, 
are unassailable by time, and remain their only 
legacy to posterity. " 

But, at the same time, we must not forget to 
take into consideration the possibility of these 
ancient mammoths and elephants having lived 
down to a much later period in the earth’s history 
than has hitherto been supposed. So that these 
discoveries may fairly tempt the geologist to give 
a longer period of existence to these animals, run- 
ning far into the human epoch, rather than to put 
back the age of man toa more remote antiquity. 
Anyhow, it must not be forgotten that, to the mind 
of the candid inquirer, all these interesting dis- 
coveries are but unfoldings of the truth of Scrip- 
ture. The facts of geology are but marginal notes, 
amplifying and explaining the outline of creation, 
as revealed to us in the Sacred Book. 

Again, the ink upon the ancient Pompeian MSS. 
is just perceptible, and tells us that there are charac- 
ters full of meaning upon that papyrus, which we 
may read if we only take pains and trouble enough; 
so, through diligent research, careful observation, 
and accurate reasoning, these ancient flint weapons, 
fashioned and formed by the hand of man, may ulti- 
mately turn out to form pages in the history of 
tribes of our own race of whose existence the present 
inhabitants of this earth never, until now, had any 
conception—tribes who lived and died in times 
when the human race was yet young, and who 
have now passed away, as we ourselyes must and 
shail pass away. 





THE AMERICAN ARMY AND NAVY. 


Tuk United States army is calculated to fill European 
Powers with astonishment. Scarcely eleven thou- 
sand men suffice for the protection of a territory 
thirty times as large as England and ten times 
larger than France. But it must be remembered 
that this handful of troops is only for governmental 
purposes—garrisoning the few small forts that be- 
long to the republic, and keeping the Indians on 
the frontier in check, while the real defence of the 
country is committed to a body of militiamen, or 
national volunteers, who amount to between two 
and three millions in number, five hundred thou- 
sand of whom could be speedily concentrated at 
any given point. 

The regular army of the United States seems by 
no means a favourite service. The men look heavy, 
and the officers are destitute of that dash and 
aplomb characteristic of the military order in 
Europe. The former, though they receive good 
pay—varying from eight dollars a month in the 





infantry to eighteen in the horse—have a poor ap- 
pearance, and seem always hungry. The officers, 
who have the privilege of supplying them with 
board and bed, appear to starve them. The men 
complain of inadequate food, and often their sole 
shelter and repose are a blanket and rug. They 
are habitually discontented, and, though not flogged, 
are subjected, by way of punishment, to a most irk- 
some drill, solitary confinement, and dragging heavy 
weights at their ankles. They have a dogged ap- 
pearance, and consist for the most part of Germans 
and Irish, few Americans condescending to enter 
the ranks. The cavalry look especially heavy ; 
but we believe they are all—horse as well as foot— 
men who will discharge their duty well. 

The officers, as already remarked, want the 
European élavn. They are a grave and orderly- 
looking set of men, clothed, like the troops, for the 
most part in grey. A sombrero, or “ wide-awake” 
hat, turned up on the right, by no means increases 
the smartness of their appearance, though it may 
be useful in protecting them from that rain and 
sunshine to which they are much exposed. They 
more resemble “business men” than military. 
The seclusion in which they are kept in forts at 
home, or often dispersed for years in isolation on 
the frontiers, perhaps give them this thoughtful 
aspect. But they are honourable and high-minded 
men, and often of great scientific professional 
attainments. 

But the real military force of the republic is its 
militia. It is customary, we are aware, for foreigners 
to speak of this body with ridicule; yet, a finer and 
more powerful set of men are nowhere to be found. 
Their appearance effectually contradicts the asser- 
tion that Americans are physically degenerating. 
This, indeed, is doubtless owing to the constant 
accessions they are receiving from Europe; but the 
drill, aspect, and effectiveness of many American 
militia regiments are scarcely inferior to those of 
any regular troops in the Old World. The volun- 
teer cavalry, however, are often heavy enough. 

The navy is the “crack” department of the 
American service, though frequently objected to by 
the citizens, in consequence of its supposed aris- 
tocratic tendencies, generated by frequent commu- 
nication with Europe. The officers have thus a far 
more polished appearance than is usually to be 
found at home; and it is rarely from them that an 
Englishman will hear how his forefathers were 
“flogged” at Bunker's Hill, how the American 
frigates invariably “whipped” the British in the 
last war, and by what an extraordinary accident it 
was (the whole of the Americans being intoxicated !) 
that the “Shannon” floored the “ Chesapeake.” 
But their bravery is none the less in consequence 
of this superior courtesy, and more splendid vessels 
of war than those under their control are nowhere 
to be seen. 

But the American navy is losing its prestige, on 
account of the rapid introduction of steam. Those 
splendid sailing frigates, which once were the 
smartest ships afloat, are now virtually superseded, 
and it is yet questionable whether the steam-vessels 
that have been built to supplant them will be equally 
effective. Ships of three thousand tons, like the 
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majority of steam-frigates they have lately equipped, 
will doubtless be formidable with their batteries of 
fifty guns; but it has yet to be determined whether 
a huge vessel, such as their “ Niagara,” of fully 
five thousand tons, and mounting only a dozen 
pieces of artillery, may, notwithstanding their 
heavy weight, not be destroyed by one or two swift 
gunboats armed with a solitary gun of equal cali- 
bre; her huge bulk, even at the distance of four 
miles, being easily hit, while their pigmy assailant 
would be but a speck upon the waters. Be this as 
it may, however, we have no doubt that in any 
future contest the Americans will discharge their 
duty well. 

But it is ludicrous for the landsmen of America 
at present to proclaim that they are ready to “ whip 
the Britishers and flog the world.” There is no 
doubt that, as the great republic consists of at least 
thirty states, many of which individually are larger 
than the United Kingdom, in the course of ages 
and progress of population, England is destined to 
succumb to her offspring.. The gigantic sire will 
be followed by a still more gigantic son, under 
whose younger and more vigorous arm it will be 
no disgrace for his age and decadence to fall. But 
a long period must elapse before this eventuality 
occurs, and the States themselves may previously 
have been broken up by internal discord. At pre- 
sent, there is little doubt they would at first be 
beaten in any conflict with the naval forces of Eng- 
land or France; but their extent of sea-board is so 
great, and their internal resources are so vast, that 
they could scarcely fail in the end to prevail. 





CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


Lorp Joun RussEt1’s “ Letters ” and “ Life’’* of Fox, 
contain little to modify the general estimate either 
of his public life or personal character. The story 
of these stirring times, however, is always fresh; 
and, in spite of the slovenly and confused manner 
of the biographer, many will read with interest 
these memorials of the great Whig leader, whose 
statue now faces that of his illustrious rival in the 
Statesmen’s Gallery of the New Palace at West- 
minster. 

The public life of Mr. Fox commenced in the 
House of Commons, where he made his maiden 
speech on the 9th of May, 1769, when little more 
than twenty years of age. On the 14th he again 
spoke in favour of the expulsion of the famous de- 
magogue, John Wilkes. These youthful speeches 
were “ off-hand,” as his father, Lord Holland, exult- 
ingly said, and were remarkable for talent and not a 
little youthful forwardness. Horace Walpole, that 
invaluable chronicler of incidents not included in 
formal histories of his time, notices the “ parts and 
presumption” of the young orator. Lord John 
Russell remarks of the same speeches, that “his 
doctrines at this time of his life were neither favour- 
able to popular liberty nor agreeable to the practice 
of the constitution.” He speedily changed, however, 
and became emphatically “the man of the people.” 


* Bentley, 1859, 


CHARLES JAMES FOX. 





In looking back upon the debates and conflicts of 
those times, it is melancholy to reflect how much 
time and energy were devoted to struggles for 
political power. The national strength, which, in 
the time of Chatham, had been combined for the 
defence and glory of the British Empire, was now 
wasted in intestine discussions. For thirty years 
of the reign of George 11, the politics of the nation 
were comprised in a struggle between Privilege and 
Prerogative. The king fancied and declared that 
the Whig party wanted “to make him a slave for 
life ;” and, whether right or wrong, his ruling idea 
was to resist them to the utmost of his power. 
There were always men eager to take advantage of 
this state of feeling, and to advance themseiyes 
under the guise of being the “king’s friends.” 
Others, on the contrary, appealed to the people for 
support, while maintaining that the king was aim- 
ing at “personal government” and “irresponsible 
power.” 

The results of this conflict are thus briefly de- 
scribed by Lord John Russell in his “ Life of Fox.” 

“George III was animated by a conscientious 
principle and a ruling passion. The conscientious 
principle was an honest desire to perform his duty; 
and the ruling passion was a strong determination 
to make the conclusions of his narrow intellect and 
ill-furnished mind prevail over the opinions of the 
wisest, and the combinations of the most powerful, 
of his subjects. 

“ For the space of fifty years these two traits of 
his character had a mighty influence on the for- 
tunes of Great Britain and of Europe. His domes- 
tic life, the virtuous example which he gave in his 
own court, his sincere piety, contributed much to 
the firmness with which the nation resisted the ex- 
ample of the French Revolution, and gave solid 
support to the throne on which he sate. But his 
political prejudices prolonged the contest with 
America; his religious intolerance alienated the 
affections of Ireland; his national pride, and his 
hatred of democracy, promoted the wars against 
France, whether monarchical or Jacobin. 

“On the other hand, it was the task of Mx Fox 
to vindicate, with partial success, but with brilliant 
ability, the cause of freedom and the interests of 
mankind. He resisted the mad perseverance of 
Lord North in the project of subduing America. 
He opposed the war uudertaken by Mr. Pitt against 
France, as unnecessary and unjust. He proved 
himself at all times the friend of religious liberty, 
and endeavoured to free both the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic dissenters from disabilities on ac- 
count of their religious faith. He denounced the 
slave trade. He supported at all times a reform of 
the House of Commons. 

“'These views and sentiments made him through 
life obnoxious to the king. The results of this 
antagonism were throughout, on both sides, not 
only political, but also in some degree personal. 
Thus, for a great part of his life, he appears as a 
kind of rival to the sovereign upon the throne.” 

It was to this antagonism that Dr. Johnson 
referred when he said, “ Fox is a most extraordinary 
man, who has divided the kingdom with Cesar ; 
so that it was a doubt whether the nation should 
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be ruled by the sceptre of George 113, or the tongue 
of Fox.” 

Happily, the politics of those times have long 
been extinct. All partics in the state are now at 
one in regard to the limits of royal and parliament- 
ary power. In so far as they conduced toa clearer 
understanding of these constitutional principles, 
the conflicts of other days were not without power- 
fal imfluence. The convulsions following the French 
Revolution, the glorious dictatorship of Mr. Pitt, 
and the wars with Napoleon, delayed but did not 
prevent the general recognition of the constitutional 
principles which had been fought out between 
George 11 and Mr. Fox, and upon which all British 
statesmen are now agreed. - 

From the contemporaries of Fox we obtain testi- 
monies of his power as an orator, far beyond what 
could be gathered from the imperfect reports of his 
speeches. Lord Erskine dilates on “his glorious 
conceptions, the depth and extent of his informa- 
tion, the retentive powers of his memory,” and 
other elements of public eloquence equal to the 
greatest orator of antiquity. “He possessed, above 
all men I ever knew, the most gentle and yet the 
most ardent spirit—a rare and happy combination! 
He had nourished in his mind all the manly and 
generous sentiments which are the true supports of 


the social world; he was tremblingly alive to every | 
kind of private wrong or suffering; and from the | 


habitual and fervent contemplation of the just 
principles of government, he had the most bitter 
and unextinguishable contempt for the low arts of 
political intrigue, and an imdignant abhorrence of 
every species of tyranny, oppression, and in- 
jastice.’’* 

“Horace Walpole says: ‘Fox had not the un- 
graceful hesitation of his father, yet scarce equalled 
him in subtlety and acuteness. But no man ever 
excelled him in the closeness of argument, which 
flowed from him in a torrent of yvehemence, as de- 
CGamation sometimes does from those who want 
argument.’ Burke has called him ‘ the greatest de- | 
bater the world ever saw ;’ Mackintosh, ‘the most 
Demosthenean speaker since Demosthenes.” ” 

The personal character and private life of Mr. 
Fox had too much influence on his public career 
and destiny, to be thrown entirely ont of sight, and 
offers, besides, a vivid picture of a state of society 
happily vanished from every rank, and for ever. 
Precocious, indulged beyond measure, and led into 
temptation even by his own father, there is much 
allowance to be made for the impetuomus passions 
and dissolute habits of Charles James Fox. Yet, 
condemnation cannot be dumb. “Before Mr. Fox’s 
entrance into office, George 111 looked upon him as 
adissolute and unprincipled man, im whom he could 
place no confidence, and from whom he could expect 
no support. But a stronger feeling than distrust 
and dislike now sprung up. The Prince of Wales, 
as soon as he was old enough to appear im public, 
took a course very distasteful to his father. Coming 
from a strict and religious home, he surprised and 
shocked society by his very lax morals, while he 
gained the goodwill of many by his agreeable man- ! 





* Fox’s Speeches, vol. i, Letter of Lord Erskine. 
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ners and convivial disposition.* He offended thy 
king by inattention, and by evincing openly his 
want of respect for his royal parent. One day when 
the Prince of Wales, with his uncle, the Duke of 
Cumberland, attended the king’s hunt, the prince 
and the duke, at the end of the day’s sport, got into 
the only hack-chaise that could be procured, and 
went off to London, leaving the king to shift as hoe 
could. Amother offence was the prince’s habit of 
frequent visits to Mr. Fox’s house, where, though 
not in his presence, language little decorous to the 
sovereign was frequently heard. On the day Mr. 
Fox resigned the seals of office, the prince dined 
with him, and, expressing much kindness towards 
him, assured him that he should ever consider Lord 
Rockingham’s friends as the persons the most to 
be depended upon, and as the best friends of the 
country.+ “hus the king was shocked by tho 
morals, thwarted by the politics, and deeply irri- 
tated by the personal conncctions of his son. While 
he was painfully struggling against party, he saw. 
new banner of opposition unfurled by the heir to 
the throne, and attributed to his late minister the 
alienation of one from whom he had expected sub- 
mission and obedience. 

“ Charles Fox, now released from the forced in. 
dustry of office, fell back into licentious habits and 
idle dissipation. Mr. Hare, one of his best friends, 
said he saw him seldom except at supper at Brooks's, 
with Lord John Townshend.” It was to this, one 
of his best friends, that the mot is applicable, when 
Fox saw tne Jew money-lenders on the look-out, 
and exclaimed, “Gentlemen, are you Fox-lunting 


or Hare-hunting this morning ?” 
Gambling was indeed a greater vice of the day, 
than even intemperance and open profligacy, which, 


alas! were fashionable too. “It is to be lamented,” 
says Lord John, “that, during this period of his 
life, Mr. Fox entered deeply—almost madly—into 
the pursuit of gaming. Lord Egremont afterwards 
suspected that he was the dupe of foul play. Be 
that as it might, he borrowed to such an extent, 
that the purchase of the annuities he had granted 
cost his fond and indulgent father no less a sum 
than £140,000.” And Horace Walpole tells us: 
“As the gaming and extravagance of young men of 
quality had arrived now at a pitch never heard of 
it is worth while to give some account of it. They 
had a club at Almack’s, in Pall Mall, where they 
played only for rouleaus of £50 each, and generally 
there was £10,000 in specie on the table. Lord 
Holland had paid above £20,000 for his two sons. 
Nor were the mamners of the gamesters, or evel 
their dresses for play, undeserving notice. They 
began by pulling off their embroidered clothes, and 
put on frieze greafeoats, or turned their coats inside 
outwards for luck. They put on pieces of leather 
(such as are worn by footmen when they clean the 
knives) to save their laced ruffics, and, to guard 
their eyes from the light and to prevent tumbling 
their hair, wore higi-crowned straw hats with broad 
brims and adorned with flowers and ribbons; masks, 
to conceal their emotions when they played # 





* Walpole’s “George 1.”’ 
+ Fitzpatrick’s “‘ Journal,’”’ Corr. 
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quinze. Each gamester had a small neat stand by 
him, to hold their tea, or a wooden bowl with an 
edge of ormolu to hold their rouleaus. They bor- 
rowed great sums of Jews at exorbitant premiums. 
Charles Fox called his outward room, where those 
Jews waited till he rose, his Jerusalem Chamber.” 

The record of early irregularities affords a strik- 
ing warning to the young. ‘Taking only the lower 
ground of worldly policy, the lesson of early and 
more mature vices is a pitiable one for men of all 
ages and degrees ; and we see the force of the bio- 
grapher’s softened allusion to “a fondness for the 
pleasures of unbridled youth, which in his after life 
marred the effect of his brilliant talents, and pre- 
yented his acquiring the entire confidence of the 
moral and sober part of the nation.” 

Had Charles Fox united weight of character to 
his great abilities and generous qualities, he might 
have swayed the destinies of the nation toa greater 
extent, and with more of popular attachment, than 
any minister that has existed since the days of 
Cardinal Wolsey. 





THE CAB-STAND. 

Tur cab-stand, as an institution long established in 
London and in other large towns, must be familiar 
to most of our readers, though few of them, probably, 
regard it as an object of any peculiar interest. A 
string of cabs in single file, each with its “ specula- 
tive” steed, drowsily resting his weary legs one at 
atime; afew drivers, some asleep on the box, others 
in straggling groups, exchanging rough compli- 
ments, or, with hands buried in their pockets, and 
coats buttoned to the chin, padding the sloppy 
ground, and peering wistfully about for customers ; 
some fifty yards of macadam in solution, or of 
granite paving-stones ankle-deep in mud, on the 
surface of which lie fragrfentary whisps of hay 
and patches of scattered chaff, with here and there 
apewter pot and scraps of tobacco-pipe; such, and 
nothing more, is the cab-stand to the common eye. 
Perhaps, if we look at it a little nearer, we may see 
alittle more. Let us try. 

The cab-stand which is the subject of our con- 
templation stands a little way in the suburbs—it 
matters not in what direction—and its site runs 
parallel, not with a row of shops, of private houses, 
or even with a brick wall, but with the wooden 
palings which divide the garden-grounds of a 
nursery-man from the public road. The vehicles, 
in close rank, touch the kerb, and the long narrow 
avenue between that and the palings is, to all 
intents and purposes, cabbie’s private domain and 
park; the “public in general” having by tacit con- 
sent made it over to him, and chosen the other 
side of the way for themselves. We have noticed, 
for years past, that this particular Stand is a favour- 
ite with the professors of the whip, and that, let 
the weather be what it will, and though the cabs 
may have vanished from all other Stands, you are 
pretty certain to meet with one there. There are, 
in truth, more reasons than one for this preference. 
Tn the first place, the spot is rural and pleasant ; 
in the second place, it is situate at a point just over 
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the mile from the two great railway stations, and 
therefore is hardly liable to the abomination of a 
sixpenny fare; in the third place, the beer at the 
neighbouring “public” is of the kind for which 
cabmen have a predilection; and fourthly, the 
Stand is not plagued by a table of fares and dis- 
tances stuck up on a board, which at other places 
is apt, by its gratuitous information, to mar the 
speculations of the members of the brotherhood. 
We might add, as another reason, that the site is 
almost clear of the omnibus routes, and thus the 
cab-drivers suffer little from the competition of 
conductors. 

The above reasons may perhaps account for the 
partiality of the cabmen for this particular Stand. 
At any rate, here you will find them in considerable 
force all the day long, and, for the matter of that, 
all the night too. What they do in the pauses— 
and they are very long pauses sometimes—between 
the fares, it is not easy to declare. There is a good 
deal of barter going on at times; we have seen 
exchanges of a rather singular kind take place, 
which have quite puzzled our powers of valuation ; 
such as two capes from a many-caped coat, in com- 
pensation for a dog-collar—a catch-’em-alive rat- 
trap against a nose-bag—a pair of gaiters, rather 
shreddy from wear, for a curry-comb—and a razor, 
not by any means warranted to shave, in lieu of a 
tobacco-box. ‘The occupations of an industrial kind 
are many, but are all pursued in an off-hand kind 
of way, as though it did not much matter if they 
were neglected in toto. Thereis polishing of plate 
harness, a little greasing of wheels, some dusting of 
cushions, ditto cleaning of panels and muddy spokes, 
with a show at least of sweeping out and ventilating 
their vehicles, which are, for the most part, sadly in 
want of renovation. Then there is the plaiting of 
whips, and the renewal of whip-ends, and much 
chaffering on the score of whip-handles. But the 
chief pastime of all is conversation, and exchange of, 
ideas on matters public and private. We are of* 
opinion that it would be extremely difficult for any 
other than a cabman to come at the real sentiments 
of the fraternity, even if he were admitted to these 
open-air but private conclaves; because the dis- 
cussions are carried on in a phraseology so won- 
derfully abbreviated as to be intelligible only -to 
themselves. Their utterances are the veriest sam- 
ples of the mwltum in parvo ever met with. Takea 
specimen which we overheard accidentally the other 
day. 

* Seen Brimble, Ned ?” 

* Reyther !” 

* How about his old ’ooman ? 

« All right—four o’clock ’s mornin.” 

“ Bwoy ?” 

“Gal.” 

“That makes five on ’em?” 

> 

“ Wh-whew !” 

Thus is the narrative of Mr. Brimble’s domestic 
felicity shorn of its fair proportions on the cab- 
stand, and thus curtly is expressed the brotherly 
sympathy in his paternal embarrassments. There 
is a valid ground, however, for this brevity of 
speech, and it will be found in the peculiar cir- 
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cumstances of the man who drives a cab. He 
cannot dwell at any length upon details, or indulge 
in the luxury of exordium or peroration, for a very 
obvious reason: he is liable to be called off the 
Stand at any moment to take up a fare. The cry 
of “ Cab—cab!” or the uplifted finger of a patron a 
furlong down the street, would cut short his argu- 
ment, however Jong, and spoil his logic in an in- 
stant; so he steers clear of such contingencies by 
avoiding circumlocutions, and talking plump at the 
bull's eye. He deals much in monosyllables and 
in significant ejaculations, and will express himself 
at times in a kind of short-hand, which is partly 
speech and partly gesticulation, but all wonderfully 
comprehensive and perfectly intelligible to the 
initiated. When on duty at night, however, he 
can afford to relax a little, and wag his tongue at 
any length he likes. Truth to say, he is apt to do 
this rather too much on occasions, and to expatiate 
with a warmth inconvenient to the slumbering in- 
mates of the genteel dwellings over the way; and 
the police have been more than once obliged to 
interfere to abate these nocturnal discussions. 

Part and parcel of the Stand is the waterman, 
who, however, is anything but a fixture, and is 
given to sudden appearances and disappearances, 
and who has a scarecrow of a deputy in the shape 
of an unkempt lad, who makes a show of doing 
duty in his absence. Waterman, we suspect, is a 


pluralist, keeping this ragged curate as temporary 
locum tenens ; we happen to know that the man of 
tubs has a connection in the carpet-beating line, 
and have, further, caught him in the act both of 
putting up and pulling down shutters in the long 


business street round the corner, which runs at 
right angles with the road. Then he is not above 
sweeping the crossing, or making his deputy do it, 
when foul weather renders it impassable to clean 
boots, and there is a chance of remuneration for 
the job. Ifyou do see our waterman at the Stand, 
it is because there is something to be done there, 
though he is often unaccountably absent even 
at a busy time. 

Far more of a fixture than the waterman is the 
Stand dog, Smut. Smut is an ill-looking mon- 
grel, close-haired, and of a black-brown hue, whom 
the refinements of civilization have deprived of the 
best part of his tail, while the chances of war have 
rent his flap ears into shreds. He belongs to the 
Stand in general, and to nobody in particular. 
How he became naturalized there originally, we 
cannot say; probably a born vagabond, doomed 
to wander the world without a master, he found 
among the scraps and leavings of the cabmen, who 
are of necessity often diners-out, a solace for his 
hunger, and beneath the shelter of their wheels a 
substitute for what he had never yet possessed—a 
home. Be that as it may, Smut has long been 
free of the Stand, and a privileged favourite of the 
drivers. In fine weather he roars the neighbour- 
hood on foraging expeditions, or starts on a hunt 
for vermin over the palings and into the nursery- 
ground. When the season is inclement, he is 
given to leaping up to the foot-board beneath the 
driver’s seat, where, pillowing his ugly head on a 
nose-hag, he will doze away as much of the dreary 





time as he may. One thing will rouse him from 
his lair, and bring him down like a tiger, and that 
is, the intrusion of any other vagabond dog on hig 
peculiar domain: trim spaniels, genteel puppies, 
lapdogs, and promenading pets, he takes no notice 
of, knowing well enough that he needs expect no 
rivalry from them; but should any stray mongrel 
or unmastered cur come prowling that way, woe be. 
tide him if he want either pluck or power to defend 
himself, for Smut will descend upon him like an 
avalanche, and he must either fight or run. If 
Smut happens to be asleep when the cab in which 
he has taken shelter rolls off with a fare, the 
motion wakes him up, and then no blandishments 
will induce him to retain his position; down he 
leaps, and returns to the Stand, of which he has 
constituted himself the guardian. 

On a close tropical day in July or August, the 
picture of our Stand is one of almost still life, 
Look down the long avenue, and you see the 
drowsy cabbies, with the doors of their vehicles 
opened on the shady side, each sitting on the step, 
(if he does not happen to be curled up asleep in. 
side,) smoking his short pipe and spelling over the 
columns of a cheap newspaper. The waterman is 
absent, perhaps thrashing away at some dusty 
carpet; but there lies his tattered deputy, fast 
asleep and snoring, with his back against the rails, 
Smut, whose tongue has been hanging out to dry 
all day, comes lazily up to the water tubs, laps a 
mouthful or two, and, curling himself round, snores 
in his turn. But let that black cloud sail up from 
the horizon, and the big spattering thunder-drops 
come splashing on the pavement—and lo! what a 
sudden change. Up leaps Smut, shaking his rem- 
nants of ears and barking in triplets; up jumps 
the deputy, and begins detaching the nose-bags 
from the heads of the mumbling hacks ; up jumps 
every cabman to his box, whip in hand; the whole 
rank is galvanized into sudden motion ; there is a 
clattering of hoofs, a jarring of rusty axles, a creak- 
ing of panels from one end of the rank to the other, 
and a slow progressive motion of the vehicles for- 
ward and forward, as one moves away after the 
other, and the whole site is clear; the avenue has 
vanished, and all that is left of the Stand is three or 
four tubs of water, the ragged deputy counting his 
coppers over and over, and Smut wagging a forlorn 
stump of tail in the midst of his desolate home. 

There is no power so effectual in the clearance 
of a cab-stand as a sudden and drenching shower. 
Other causes, such as the break-up of a popular 
assembly, or the advent of its hour of meeting, 
may diminish its numbers more or less; but a good 
tempest of rain is the grand blessing for the cab- 
man, who laughs at the wetting of his skin that 
comes with the silver lining for his pocket. 

Such are some of the aspects of our Stand. 
There are other aspects, however, presented by the 
Stand, wherever it may be, which may not be of so 
picturesque a character. When Brimble, for in- 
stance, with his “six young ’uns,” dependent on 
his whip, “ puts on” at the tail-end of the rank in 
the morning, only to move off after he has worked 
up to the head, the Stand can hardly appear s0 
amusing to him as it does to us. What will Pro- 
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gidence send to-day for him and his little ones? 
After waiting an hour or two, when his time to 
move off does come, to what sort of a tune will he 
have to drive his cab? He may have to trot away 
for sixpence, or he may do business to the amount 
of as many shillings. Brimble, it is plain, must 
regard the Stand as very specuiative ground; and 
it need not be wondered at if with him and his 
congeners there should be prejudices and predilec- 
tions in regard to lucky and unlucky Stands, as 
we have good reason to know there are; nor need 
we marvel that, weary of the fortune of some un- 
propitious Stand, Brimble, recalling to mind his 
hungry family, dashes out of the Stand in despair, 
and, albeit it is contrary to the regulations, com- 
mences crawling the road for customers, and com- 
peting with the omnibuses along their routes. 

Meanwhile, it is time we should pull up, and 
come to a stand ourselves. 





CHIMES UPON THE BELLS. 


Few more forcible pictures have been drawn than 
the one by Cowper, representing the solitariness 
of the shipwrecked Alexander Selkirk, cast on an 
uninhabited island :— 
** But the sound of the church-going bell, 
These valleys and rocks never heard ; 


Never sigh’d at the toll of a knell, 
Or smiled when a Sabbath appear’d,”’ 


Still, there may be a “ church-going” people with- 
out a bell to summon them to its porch, being 
quite unable to procure one. This was the case 


for half a century or more with many of the Epis- 
copalian emigrants to the Trans-Atlantic colonies, 
who provided themselves occasionally with odd or 


incongruous substitutes. In some parish accounts 
of the date of 1711, an entry occurs, which has at 
first sight a puzzling appearance. “ For the minis- 
ter £50; for beating the drwme£1; for the clerk 
fi.” But the lines of a local rhymer of the time 
explain the discordance :— 
“New England’s Sabbath-day 
Is heaven-like, still, and pure; 
Then Israel walks the way 
Up to the temple’s door, 
The time we tell, 
When there to come, 
By beat of drum, 
Or sounding shell,’* 


But the most curious substitute for a bell, of which 
we ever heard, belongs to Old England, and ori- 
ginated with the inventive genius of a parish-clerk 
in Wensleydale, Yorkshire. That district, from 
which a recent peerage has its title, consists of 
wild moorlands and a thin sprinkling of popula- 
tion. Its condition was primitive in the extreme 
half a century ago. There was a small church, 
very solitary and very ruinous, to which a hand- 
ful of peasantry gathered from miles round on 
Sundays. The breezes found ready entrance, like- 
wise the rain and the snow, through broken panes 
of glass and gaping holes in the roof. A rotten 
door fell from its hinges, and a thorn bush was 
substituted for it to keep out the sheep. The bell 
dropped from its perch, and was hopelessly dis- 
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abled. But, not to be conquered by difficulties, the 
official in attendance hit upon the expedient of 
poking his own head out of the belfry window, at 
the appointed time, lustily bawling ding-dong, ding- 
dong, imitating the hushed voice of the charmer. 
Pleasant and soothing is the sound of bells, 
heard at a distance in the still calm eventide. 
Moore, in some well-known lines, refers to the peal 
of Ashbourne Church, Derbyshire, to which he 
often lis*ened with delight in his cottage garden, 
while residing at the neighbouring village of May- 
field. 
‘Those evening bells! these evening hells! 

How many a tale their music tells, 

Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 

When last I heard their music chime.” 
An evening bell, the curfew, or cowvre-feu, is famous 
alike in the story of our social life and in our liter- 
ature. It was rung at sunset in summer, and 
about eight o’clock in winter, as a signal for the 
people to put out their fires and go to bed, in order 
to diminish the risk of extensive eonflagrations at 
a period when houses were almost entirely built of 
wood. It has been commonly asserted that William 
the Conqueror introduced the custom into England, 
with the view of more effectually enslaving his new 
subjects. But it was known before his time as a 
common police law in Europe, designed for the ob- 
ject stated, as well as to prevent nightly conspira- 
cies; and the Norman severeign only enforced its 
stricter observance. By a statute of Ndward 1, 
persons were forbidden to be in the streets after 
couvre-feu. Our poetry abounds with pleasing allu- 
sions to the usage. Thus Gray writes :— 


“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me.” 


Milton has a sonorous and musical couplet on tke 
subject :— 
* On a plat of rising ground, ; 
I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow, with solemn roar.” 
A suggestive poem also, by Longfellow, deserves 
notice :— 
** Solemnly, mournfully, 
Dealing its dole, 
The curfew-bell 
Is beginning to toll. 
** Cover the embers, 
And put out the light ; 
Toil comes with the morning, 
And rest with the night. 
** Dark grow the windows, 
And quenched is the fire ;_ 
Sound fades into silence, 
All footsteps retire. 
** No voice in the chambers, 
No sound in the hall! 
Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all!” 
Dante, in the “ Purgatorio,” makes the curfew weep 
for the day that is dying. It is not known when 
the practice ceased as a legal observance; but at 
present “the knell of parting day” is rung wher- 
ever there are funds to pay the ringer. No law 
against nightly locomotion being now in force, it is 
common after dark, in the northern capitals, during 
the reign of King Frost, to hear 
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“ The sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells ! 
What a world of merriment their melody foreteils ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 7 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to winkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically swells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, -_ 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells!” 
But return we from the sledges to the steeples. 
Superstition early seized upon the belfries, and 
attributed to them great potency in driving away 
sprites and evil spirits, while allaying the storms 
and tempests they were supposed to brew. An 
eminent ritualist affirmed that “the church, when 
a tempest is seen to arise, rings the bells, that the 
fiends, hearing the trumpets of the eternal King, 
may flee away, and cease from raising the storm.” 
But we will let the metal speak for itself upon the 
subject, by the monkish jingles commonly inscribed 
upon it im the middle ages. 
“ Vivos voco—Mortuos plango—Fulgura frango.” 
*T call the living—I mourn the dead—I break the lightning.” 


“ Funera plango—Fulgura frango—Sabbato pango.” 
Excito lentos—Dissipo ventos—Paco cruenios.”’ 
**T mourn at funerals—I break the lightning—I proclaim the Sab- 
I bon na tardy—I disperse the winds—I calm the turbulent.” 

Many parish accounts have entries respecting 
bread, cheese, and beer provided for the ringers 
during thunderings. But in the year 1718, during 
a dreadful storm on the coasts of Brittany, in France, 
the lightning seemed to enter a protest against the 
superstition, and shook popular faith in it in that 
locality. It was noticed that some of the churches 
which made the greatest uproar were struck, while 
those discreet enough to hold their tongues were 
spared. As high towers are speciallyin danger, while 
bell-ropes, moistened by the humid atmosphere, are 
capital conductors, the practice of bell-ringing in 
thunderstorms led to many fatal casualties. A 
German savant of the last century calculated that, 
in the space of thirty-three years, 368 towers had 
been injured, and 121 ringers killed. Hence, the 
King of Prussia interfered to prohibit the usage in 
his dominions; the same was done in the Palati- 
nate; and in 1844, the prefect of Dordogne, in 
France, repeated the order. But so recently as the 
year 1852, the Romanist bishop of Malta ordered 
ull the church bells of the island to be rung for 
an hour in order to quell a violent gale. 

A wild story of the middle ages relates how the 
good city of Prague was delivered from a whole 
army of ghosts by the great bell of the cathedral. 
Thus Longfellow poetically records it :— 

*“T have read in some old marvellous tale, 
Some legend strange and vague, 


Thata midnight host of spectres pale, 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 


“** Beside the Moldau’s rushing stream, 
With the wan moon overhead, 
There stood, as in an awful dream, 

The army of the dead. 


** White as a sea-fog, landward bound, 
The spectral camp was seen, 
And with a sorrowful, deep sound, 
The river flowed between. 








** No other voice nor sound was there, 
No drum, nor sentry’s pace ; 
The mist-like banners clasped the air, 
As clouds with clouds embrace. 

** But when the old cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning prayer, 
The white pavilions rose and fell “ 

On the alarmed air. 


* Down the broad valley fast and far 
The troubled army fied ; 
Uprose the glorious morning-star— 
The ghastiy host was dead!’ 


Many a terrible conflict with demons had §¢ 
Anthony, as the legends say, during his long ere. 
mitical life; and he is commonly represented in the 
figures drawn of him carrying a bell in his hand, or 
suspended from his staff. The foolery was exposed 
by Latimer in very happy style at the Reformation, 
“T tell you,” said he, “ if the holy bells would serye 
against the devil, or that he might be put away 
through their sound, no doubt we would soon banish 
him out of all England: for I think, if all the beils 
in England should be rung together at a certain 
hour, there would be almost no place but some bells 
might be heard there, and so the devil should have 
no abiding place in England.” 

The passing-hell grew out of the superstition 
noticed. It was rung when persons lay a-dying, 
in order to chase away the evil spirits, supposed to 
be hovering near the bed-side of the patient, wait- 
ing to take captive the liberated soul, and ready to 
engage in a fray with good or guardian angels, for 
its possession. Scenes of this kind seem pictorially 
displayed in some of the oldest remains of Etrurian 
ifnot of Egyptianart. Dissociated from its original 
purpose, the passing-bell was retained for some time 
after the Reformation, and tolled to excite the 
living to pray for the person about to depart. 
Often must its tone have sounded sadly upon the 
ears of the party most directly concerned in the 
event, with those of friends and relatives. But 
instances of remarkable composure are on record. 
In 1567, when Lady Catherine Grey was dying in 
the Tower, she overheard the governor say to an 
attendant, “ Were it not best to send to the churth 
for the bell to be rung ?” and immediately replied 
herself, “ Good Sir Owen, let it be so.” The usage 
has long been abandoned ; and belfries are confined 
to the announcement, either that a death has actually 
occurred, as in the instance of the notable, or that 
a funeral is in process. We make room for a verse 
from Schiller. 


** From the steeple 
Tolls the bell, 
Deep and heavy, 
The death-knell! 
Guiding with dirge-note—solemn, sad, and slow, 
To the last home carth’s weary wanderers know.” 


No mistake can be made by the toll sepulchral, 
like that which occasionally, though rarely, attended 


the passing-bell. Old Fuller relates the very 
curious case of two divines, who, while in health 
and strength, agreed that the survivor should 
preach the other’s funeral sermon. An apparently 
mortal illness seized one of them, and the bell 
was set a-going. The other remarked to a visitor, 
as an excuse for leaving him, having mentioned the 
compact, “ Hear how the passing-bell tolls for my 
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sear friend Dr. Felton, now a-dying; I must to 
my study,” to ruminate upon text and sermon. 
But though nigh unto death, the sick man rallied, 
and actually lived ten years after, preaching the 
funeral sermon of him who had listened to his 
passing-bell. as 

Doleful is the sound of the death-bell, yet is it 
the jubilant signal of everlasting joy to many a 
spirit. Let the passing-bell remind us of the 
shortness of time, and of the need of that Saviour, 
to hear the glad tidings of whose grace the church- 
bell has so often served as a merciful invitation! 

Thus far chimes have been noted respecting 
uumistakeable bells—those of the visible, touchable, 
and ponderous class. Now for some relating to 
the invisible and impalpable. 

Delighting in the marvellous, it pleased our an- 
cestors to suppose, with those of other nations, that 
no startling event could come to pass without pre- 
monitory intimations of it; and among others, a 
warning bell is often mentioned, under circum- 
stances where either no actual bell existed, or there 
were no hands to toll it. Thus the ballad devoted 
to a dark domestic tragedy says :— 

“The death-bell thrice was heard to ring, 
An aérial voice was heard to call, 


And thrice the raven flapp’d its wing, 
Around the towers of Cumnor Hall.” 


Rogers alludes to the same fancy in lines on an 
“Qld Oak.” 
“ There, once, the steel-clad knight reclined, 
His sable plumage tempest-toss’d ; 
And as the death-bell smote the wind 
From towers long fied by human kind, 
His brow the hero cross’d.’’ 
Uhland has a poem called “The Lost Church,” 
which opens as follows, according to Lord Lindsay’s 
version :— 


~ 


** Oft in the forest far one hears 
A passing sound of distant bells ; 
Nor legends old nor human wit 
Can tell us whence the musi¢ swells. 
From the Lost Church ’tis thought that soft 
Faint ringing cometh on the wind : 
Once, many pilgrims trod the path, 
But no one now the way can find. 


** Not long since deep into the wood 
I stray’d, where path was none to «ce; 
Weary of human wickedness, 
My heart to God yearn’d lovingly. 
There, through the silent wilderness, 
Again I heard the sweet bells stealing ; 
Ever as higher yearn’d my heart, 
The nearer and the louder pealing.”’ 


There is a tradition current among the Arabs of 
the Sinaitic peninsula, to which Uhland seems to 
refer, to the effect that a monastery once existed 
there, which suddenly disappeared, and has never 
since heen seen, though the bells are often heard 


ringing as usual, at the canonical hours. How 


have such fancies originated? It is a matter of | 


common observation, that in certain moods of 


mind the senses are apt to be imposed upon by the | 


sounds of nature; and the misinterpretation of 
realities has doubtless given birth to many a phan- 
tom bell. In the very district named, there is the 
mountain of the bell, Jebel Narkous, so called from 
Sounds being emitted by it, sometimes resembling 
musieal glasses, and anon like two pieces of metal 


struck against each other. The probable explana- 
tion is, that there are interior caverns communi- 
cating with one another, or with the atmosphere, 
by means of small orifices, so that any considerable 
difference of temperature may occasion currents of 
air to pass through the apertures with sufficient 
velocity for producing sonorous vibrations. Hum- 
boldt listened to similar music from mountains on 
the banks of the Upper Orinoco. Nothing is more 
natural, in the dense woods of Guiana, than for a 
stranger to imagine a belfry at hand, or, finding 
none, be lost in wonderment, upon hearing the 
snowy-white bell-bird utter its note, sounding like 
the toll of the curfew every four or five minutes in 
the depths of the forest. Very possibly, also, actual 
bells have often suggested the idea of the super- 
natural, owing to their sound travelling to enormous 
distances under certain circumstances, as from the 
shores over an unbroken expanse of sea, in favour- 
able states of the atmosphere. On one occasion, 
when seventy miles from the coast, the church-bells 
of Rio Janeiro were distinctly heard by a ship’s 
company. 

The “Lay of the Bell!” Such is the title of 
the greatest of Schiller’s lyrics. A reference to it 
will form an appropriate close, especially as the 
centenary of his nativity has recently been cele- 
brated, favoured with the brightest autumn weather, 
November 10, 1859. There were gatherings in 
almost. all the capitals and chief towns of Europe 
in honour of the man; and in most the poem was 
either recited or sung. At Stuttgart and Leipsic, 
foundry-men guided a cart with a bell that chimed 
in the procession. The piece was composed about 
the commencement of the present century; but 
two years elapsed before the final touch was given 
to it. Often did the poet visit a neighbouring 
foundry, to make himself thoroughly master ef the 
mechanical processes which he applied to ideal pur- 
poses. The “Lay of the Bell” is the lay of man’s 
life, depicting with equal truth and splendour the 
casting, completing, and uses of the bell, and the 
birth, progress, and duties of the human being. 
Sir Bulwer Lytton and Lord Francis Egerton have 
produced translations of it. We give the opening 
and closing stanzas. 

* Fast, in its prison-walls of earth, 
Awaits the mould of baked clay. 
Up, comrades, up, and aid the birth— 
The Bell that shall be born to-day ! 
Who would honour obtain, 
With the sweat and the pain, 
The praise that Man gives to the Master must buy; 
gut the blessing withal must descend from on high. 
* * * * * *” 


Slowly now the cords upheave her ! 
From her earth-grave soars the Bell ; 
Mid the airs of heaven we leave her! 
In the music-realm to dwell! 
Up—upwards—yet raise— 
She has risen—she sways. 
Fair Bell to our city bode joy and increase, 
And oh, may tity first sound be hallowed to Peace!” 
The prayer for peace was peculiarly pertinent at a 
time when one of the Napoleonic wars was wildly 
| raging in Germany. Never again may the bells 
| of our own land have to utter notes of alarm, or 
sound the pans of victory, but be always jubilant 
| of peace on earth and goodwill to men. 
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VARIETIES. 














THE SEAT OF THE WAR WITH MOROCCO. 


Fossiz ARcHiItEcTURE.—At a recent meeting of the 
Manchester Literary znd Philosophical Society, Mr. John 
Atkinson described a visit he had made to the Runcorn 
Hill quarry to see the alleged fragment of an ancient 
Gothic window, the existence of which in the days of the 
Labyrinthodon would have been a startling discovery. 
The supposed relic of human work turned out to be a 
mass of fine-grained sandstone veins, deposited in a system 
of cracks formed by the desiccation and subsequent modi- 
fication of a bed of marl. 


CratcMyLe’s LeATHER BreecuHEes.—The celebrated 
Duchess of Gordon, in one of her electioneering canvasses, 
called upon a small laird of the old school, Gordon of 
Craigmyle. Having heard that he was making bricks ou 
the property, for the purpose of building a new garden 
wall, with her usual tact she opened the subject, and 
kindly asked, ‘“‘ Well, Mr. Gordon, and how do your bricks 
eomeon?” Good Craigmyle’s thoughts were much occu- 
pied with a new leather part of his dress, which he had 
lately constructed ; so, looking down on his nether gar- 
ments, he said, in pure Aberdeen dialect, “‘ Muckle ob- 
leeged to yer grace, the breeks were sum ticht at first, 
but they are deeing well eneuch noo.”—Dean Ramsay’s 
Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character.” 


Tue Bay or YEDDo.—It was a glorious panorama 
past which we were rapidly sailing, and the exhilarating 
effect of its influence upon all of us, combined with a 
delicious climate and invigorating breeze, was visible in 
the glistening eyes and cheerful looks of the officers and 
men, who crowded to gaze upon the picture that un- 
rolled itself before us. The scenery was neither Indian 
nor Chinese, and presented more of the features of a land 
within the temperate, than of one touching the torrid 
zone. The lower and nearer portions of the shores of the 
gulf resembled strongly some of the most picturesque 
spots in our own dear islands; yet we have no gulf in 
Britain upon such a scale as that of Yeddo, Take the 
fairest portion of the coast of Devonshire, and all the 
shores of the Isle of Wight; form with their combined 
beauty a gulf forty-five miles long, and varying in width 
from ten to thirty. In every nook and valley, as well as 
along every sandy bay, place pretty towns and villages ; 
cut out all brick-and-plaster villas with Corinthian por- 
ticoes, ana introduce the neatest chalets Switzerland ever 
produced ; strew the bright sea with quaint vessels and 
picturesque boats, and you will have the foreground of 
the picture. For background, scatter to the eastward 
the finest scenery our Highlands of Scotland can afford ; 
leave the blue and purple tints untouched, as well as 
the pine-tree and mountain-ash. Far back, fifty miles 
off, on the western side of the gulf, amidst masses of 
snowy clouds and streams of golden mist, let a lofty 
mountain range be seen, and at its centre rear a magni- 











| ficent cone, the beautiful’ Fusi-hama, the * Matchless 

Mountain” of Japan ;—and then, perhaps, the reader can 
in some way picture to his mind’s eye the beauties of the 
Gulf of Yeddo, in the loveliness of that bright day when it 
first gladdened our sight.—Sherard Osborne's “ Cruise in 


yr, 


Japanese Waters.” 


An Axrertcan Portrait or Miss Mirrorp.—* I think 
I should have recognised her anywhere. The short 
plump body, the round cheerful old face, with cheeks 
still as rosy as a girl’s, the kindly blue eyes, the broad 


e | placid brsw, and bands of silver hair peeping from be. 


neath the quaint frilled cap, seemed to be all features of 
the picture which I had previously drawn in my mind. 
But for a gay touch in the ribbons, and the absence of 
the book-muslin handkerchief over the bosom, she might 
have been taken for one of those dear old Quaker ladies, 
whose presence, in its cheerful serenity, is an atmosphere 
of contentment and peace. Her voice was sweet, round, 
and racy, with a delicious archness at times. Sitting in 
deep arm chairs, on opposite sides of the warm grate, 
while the rain lashed the panes and the autumn leaves 
drifted outside, we passed the afternoon in genial talk.” 
—Bayard Taylor. 


CoMMENCEMENT OF THE Monsoon.—As the monsoon 
draws near, the days become more overcast and hot; 
banks of clouds rise over the ocean to the west, and in 
the peculiar twilight the eye is attracted by the unusual 
whiteness of the sea birds that sweep along the strand to 
seize the objects flung on shore by the rising surf. At 
last, the sudden lightnings flash among the hills and 
shoot through the clouds that overhang the sea, and with 
a crash of thunder the monsoon bursts over the thirsty 
land, not in showers or partial torrents, but in a wide 
deluge, that in the course of a few hours overtops the 
river banks and spreads inundations over the level plain. 
All the phenomena of this explosion are stupendous; 
thunder, as we are accustomed to be awed by it in Europe, 
affords but the faintest idea of its overpowering grandeur 
in Ceylon, and its sublimity is infinitely increased as it 
is faintly heard from the shore, resounding through night 
and darkness over the gloomy sea.—Sir J. Emerson 
Tennant’s “ Ceylon.” 


AperNnetuy’s Apvice on “THE Stomacu AND ITs Dir- 
FicuttTiEs.’—On the accession of William Iv, only two 
of the chief magistrates by whom addresses were pre- 
sented received the honour of knighthood, Sir James 
Eyre, the Mayor of Hereford, and Sir George Drinkwater, 
the Mayor of Liverpool. About that time, a free-living 
patient consulted Abernethy, who wrote a prescription, 
and added, “ Go away, and never forget the names of the 
two mayors the king has just knighted—Eyre and Drink- 
water—and you will soon recover your wind and sour 
shape too, I promise you.” 

THE LARGEST GRAIN Depét in THE Wortp.—Chicago, 
which twenty years ago imported flour and meal for her 
own consumption, has established brands of flour which 
are now recognised throughout Europe ; and she is now 
shown by recent statistics to be the largest primary grain 
depdt in the world, rivalling Odessa and Galatz, Dantzic 
and St. Petersburg, while she heads all other ports in the 
world also in the quantity and quality of her exports. 
The population of Chicago was in 1850, 29,000—in 1856, 
104,000. The shipment of grain in 1855 was 2,210,000 
quarters, (of eight bushels each,) being the largest 
quantity ever shipped from any one port in the world ; 
77,000 barrels of pork, 56,000 barrels of beef. A direct 
trade between Chicago and Liverpool via the St. Law- 
rence, without transshipment, was successfully opened in 
1856 by the “Dean Richmond,” a schooner of 380 tons 
register, drawing 9} feet, with 400 tons of wheat. She 
was the largest sized vessel that could come through the 
canal; but it is said that a moderate outlay would adit 





ships of 1000 tons. 





